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An abstract of the paper was then read, after which Mr. 
Babbitt said : 

There is very little to be done in the way of discussion on a paper 
like this. Editing a manuscript is a sort of work that cannot be criti- 
cised without the manuscript, even if any one were competent to 
criticise it, which I certainly am not. 

The manuscript is really the principal source which we have for the 
study of the Danish language of this period ; and the fact that it has 
been edited in this country shows at least a tendency in philological 
study which is worthy of our observation, it being, I believe, the 
first manuscript of old Danish ever edited outside of Denmark. 

The tendency I speak of is the tendency toward broadening in phi- 
lological study, to make the Germanistic department include not 
only German and English, as it always traditionally has done, but 
also Scandinavian, which stands between the two languages familiar 
to us, and stands between them in such a way that it makes a very 
convenient connection with one or the other ; and it is not only from 
the philological point of view, but also from a literary point of view 
an extremely pleasant field of work. 

I suppose anything further in the way of discussion on this paper 
may be left to the reviewers, after the paper comes out. 

The President. Is there any further discussion on the paper 
which has been presented in outline ? If not, we will pass to the next 
paper, No. 2 on the program : "Nathan der Weise (with special refer- 
ence to the Criticisms of Kuno Fischer)," by Mr. Gustav Gruener. 
I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. Gruener, of Yale 
University. 

Discussion on this paper was opened by Prof. J. M. Hart 
(Cornell University), who said : 

Mr. President and members, I may as well state at the outset that 
it was our expectation that the discussion would be opened by Prof. 
Brandt of Hamilton, but unfortunately Prof. Brandt is a victim to 
the grip, and is not here. I am very sorry that he should have failed 
to make an appearance, because I am quite certain that he could do 
the subject and Prof. Gruener's treatment of it much greater justice 
than I. 

Of course I have read Nathan several times ; I am more or less 
familiar with the poem, but I have not worked up Lessing very late- 
ly, and I know that Prof. Brandt has been very hard at work upon 
him. Consequently, what I have to offer to you on the present oc- 
casion is somewhat in the nature of an impromptu. 

I have been able to get my ideas together only by listening to the 
paper itself and remembering, as well as I could, what my own indi- 
vidual impressions of the play have been. I shall not indulge in pro- 
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longed remarks, but shall promptly leave the floor after starting the 
discussion. 

With regard to the doctrines, so to speak, of the play or of the 
poem, whichever you choose to call it, it seems to me, and it always 
has seemed to me, that it was, on the part of Lessing, intended to 
be an attack upon Christianity. A good deal, of course, will turn 
upon the interpretation we attach, for Lessing, to the word "Christi- 
anity." 

I do not believe that Lessing ever intended at any time to attack 
Christianity as the refined, and, from Lessing's point of view, the 
most refined expression of humanity. On the contrary, I think that 
Lessing wished rather to elevate that aspect of Christianity. But I 
do think that Lessing in the preparation of Nathan was deliberately 
planning an attack upon dogmatic Christianity, that is, upon Christi- 
anity as a collection of fixed, irrevocable and unalterable principles 
embodied in a creed. — I think that was undoubtedly in his mind as 
the object of his attack, a something to be overthrown if possible. 

With regard to the dramatic aspects of the piece, I must admit I 
have not read Kuno Fischer's book. Relying then upon Dr. Grue- 
ner's summary of it, I am rather surprised to find Kuno Fischer 
taking the views that are therein set forth. I could have hoped that 
Kuno Fischer would have had rather more sympathy with non- 
Goethe writers than he has evinced. In fact, I am afraid that Kuno 
Fischer may be like a good many of our German friends nowadays, 
who go a little too far in their worship of Goethe, and do not see 
enough good outside of him. 

In reading Nathan several times I have always formed for myself 
this rather offhand impression, which I have never put into writing, 
and consequently may give it here somewhat blunderingly. I think 
that Lessing had a very clear conception of what a drama ought to 
be and also of what dramatic characters onght to be, but I never 
could quite satisfy myself that Lessing knew how to make those 
characters move with organic spontaneity. 

I think that on the one hand Lessing was hampered too much by 
his great devotion to Aristotle ; he carried to the extreme Aris- 
totle's conception of tragedy as essentially and primarily action. 
Only the other day, in reading Cardinal Newman's remarks upon 
Aristotle, it seemed to me that he hit the truth when he said that 
Aristotle did lay down a theory, the great dramatists before Aris- 
totle never observed it. There is not, I believe, in the range, of the 
Greek drama, a faultlessly constructed play. In no one of them is 
the action equivalent to what Aristotle would have demanded for 
it. Consequeutly, if the Greeks themselves through their best repre- 
sentatives, did not observe the unity of action and the unity of dra- 
matic movement so rigorously as Aristotle desired, why should 
any modern do it ? I think that Lessing sacrificed the ease of move- 
ment and the spontaneousness of movement to what he conceived to 
be the logic of movement. 
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If I might put my ideas rather aphoristically, I should say this, that 
Lessing's characters, whether we regard Nathan, or Minna von 
Barnhelm, or Emilia Galotti, — I am not speaking of his early pieces, 
but only his mature pieces — I should say that his characters are 
puppet-like, and I take the liberty of saying to you, that they move 
more than once with something like the stiffness of puppets. 

Nathan is a man, and not a puppet, not a mere mouthpiece ; Sala- 
din is a man and not a mere mouthpiece. And so on through the 
dramatis persona. Nevertheless, I think that every now and then 
they move with something like puppet rigidity. 

The problem to my mind has been how to account for this. I think 
it is partly due to Aristotle and partly to another factor which has 
never yet been worked up satisfactorily, neither in Germany nor else- 
where. That is, .Lessing's relation to the English drama. Lessing 
borrowed a great deal from the English. I do not mean in a slavish 
way. I mean he studied the English drama of the middle period 
very carefully and always took an intense interest in it. I think it is 
to that that we may attribute his peculiar metrical movement, which 
is in marked contrast with the movement of Goethe and Schiller 
and other German dramatists. The more of Lessing I read aloud 
the more I am persuaded that the movement of his verse is essential- 
ly that of the English drama of the seventeenth century. 

Now I surmise that possibly some scholar who has the time and 
the patience and the gift for that kind of work will find, by very 
careful and detailed study of the English drama of the seventeenth 
century, that Lessing acquired from it, in addition to his Aristotelian 
theory, the rather puppet-like and tendency-movement of his charac- 
ters. I do not think that when Lessing wrote his Nathan he was 
sufficiently imbued with the Shakespearean spirit. I may be mistaken, 
but I do not think that he quite understood the spontaneous move" 
ment of Shakespearean characters on the stage. 

If he had mastered that, I am quite certain that the characters in 
Nathan would have moved with more ease and with more natural- 
ness than they do at present. 

I say this with some misgiving. I have never seen Nathan on the 
stage, and it may be that my reading is not a sufficient basis for judg- 
ment. But until I see the play and can judge for myself, I will abide 
by this opinion, which I take the liberty of submitting to your con- 
sideration, that the movement of the play is a little bit stiff. 

The President. Is there further discussion ? It may not be out 
of place to mention, as based upon the remarks of Prof. Hart that 
my own reading of ' Nathan der Weise,' and I may say my re-read- 
ings, gave me the impression that the piece was entirely unfitted for 
the stage, but when I recall the most excellent representation of it 
that I saw given at the theatre in Berlin, and particularly the master- 
ful representation of the title r61e, I confess I changed my opinion. 
I recognize that the play did not appeal to popular audiences, but it 
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did appeal, I think, to all the German and foreign audiences who had 
given attention to Lessing's plays, and in that sense it was not only 
suited for the stage, but was most admirable in dramatic unity and 
action. 

Is there further discussion on the paper ? If not, we will take the 
next paper, "The Jersey Dialect," by Prof. Joseph S. Shefloe, of 
the Woman's College of Baltimore. 

Discussion on this paper was opened by Mr. E. S. Lewis of 
Johns Hopkins University, who said : 

Mr. President, the subject of the paper that has just been read is of 
especial interest to me, as I was in Guernsey during the two summers 
that Dr. Shefloe was in Jersey ; Dr. Shefloe was studying the 
patois of Jersey, while I was working on that of the sister island, 
Guernsey. The paper we have just listened to is so complete in itself 
that I cannot add anything to it by way of criticism, and must, there- 
fore, be pardoned if I wander somewhat into the general field of 
dialect study. 

The importance of this study is now recognized all over Europe, 
and also in America, as is shown by the formation of the American 
Dialect Society. But the question of how to study a dialect is one 
that has not yet been satisfactorily answered. Thanks to such 
specialists as our Mr. Bell, Sweet and Ellis of England, Passy of 
France, Beyer, Viktor, Trautmann of Germany, Storm, Jesper- 
sen and others, we are now enabled to make use of what may be 
called "physiological phonetics." It is no longer sufficient to state 
facts only ; it is not sufficient, for example, to say that the Latin a 
becomes e in certain positions in old French, that clarom gives the 
old French cler. That is merely stating a fact. We should also say 
that the Latin back vowel a (granting, for the sake of argument, that 
a was a back vowel) develops into the front vowel e\ and, in ad- 
dition, we must explain how and why this back vowel came to be a 
front vowel. 

Going back to the study of the dialects of the Channel Islands, I 
want to call attention to a fact touched upon by Dr. Shefloe, and 
mentioned by several authors (most recently by Paul Passy in his 
work on the ' Changement Phon&iques '), and that is, that thd patois 
of a small island like Jersey is more apt to be divided into sub-patois 
or sub-dialects, than would be the patois of an equal area in an open 
country; as, on the continent. We see this fact exemplified in 
Guernsey. This island slopes toward the north, and consequently 
its parishes are divided into upper and lower parishes ; it is in the 
lower parishes that the wealthy people have their country homes and 
to which most of the strangers go for a visit of one or two days. 
There is, therefore, in these parishes much more intercourse with 
the outside world than in the upper parishes, and the patois is natu- 



